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AGASSIZ  AND  LIBERAL  RELIGION  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


“Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth;  and  righteousness  shall  look 
down  from  heaven.” — Psalm  lxxxv.  n. 

There  are  few  events  in  my  Harvard  Divinity  School 
experience  more  vivid  than  one  which  happened  on  a rainy 
morning.  It  was  in  October,  1872,  and  I was  walking  down 
Divinity  Avenue  to  Kirkland  Street,  when  I noticed  that  the  air 
was  filled  with  a strange  light.  The  sky  was  dark  with  heavy 
clouds,  so  that  the  brightness  could  not  be  caused  by  the  sun. 
Of  course  it  fell  from  the  maple  leaves,  which  were  yellow  with 
the  decay  of  the  fall,  yet,  for  all  that  reason  could  say,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  strange  light  came  from  the  face  of  a man  who 
was  coming  toward  me.  It  was  a round  face,  framed  by  a 
large  soft  hat  and  long  hair,  and  from  it  beamed  not  so 
much  a smile  as  a general  good-will,  so  cheery  that  it 
seemed  to  account  for  the  light  on  that  dark  morning  under 
the  trees.  In  a moment  the  face  had  passed,  and  only  the 
prosaic  reason  for  the  light  remained.  The  man  had  given 
me  a pleasant  nod,  though  he  did  not  know  me  personally, 
for  that  was  the  way  of  Professor  Agassiz.  I met  him  almost 
every  morning  as  he  came  to  his  work,  but  the  next  fall  I had 
been  graduated  and  in  December  he  died. 

Much  has  been  said  during  the  last  week  about  Agassiz  the 
man  by  those  to  whom  intimate  acquaintance  had  given 
a right  to  speak.  We  have  been  reminded  of  the  personality 
that  won  him  so  instantly  a place  in  the  hearts  of  New  England 
people,  when,  in  1846,  he  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  and,  with  the  most  charming  broken  English  upon 
his  tongue  and  a piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand,  he  fascinated  his 
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hearers  with  his  clear  and  broad  descriptions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Few  foreigners  have  come  here  who  appealed  to 
so  many  different  classes  and  kinds  of  people  as  he.  The 
educated,  of  course,  were  drawn  to  the  distinguished  man  of 
science  at  once,  but  the  farmers  brought  him  specimens,  and 
the  fishermen  collected  for  him  in  cans  which  they  carried  upon 
their  cruises.  He  was  not  prone  to  talk  much  upon  religion, 
but  there  was  something  Christ-like  in  his  broad  love  of  hu- 
manity, his  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  and  his  unselfish  desire 
that  all  should  see  as  clearly  as  he  saw  it  what  he  called  “the 
thought  of  God”  in  the  world  around  them. 

This  leads  me  away  from  the  personality  of  which  I have 
so  little  right  to  speak  to  the  work  which  he  did,  and  all  men 
of  science  do,  for  religion.  There  is  a notion  that  science  and 
religion  are  somehow  opposed  to  each  other.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  have  been  battles  royal  between  their 
champions,  and  that  science  has  won  its  way  to  the  place  it 
holds  in  the  esteem  of  mankind  against  the  opposition  of  the 
priest  and  the  scribe.  As  Huxley  said,  in  his  sharp  way, 
“Extinct  theologians  lie  about  the  cradle  of  science  as  the 
strangled  serpents  lay  about  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Hercules.” 
He  might  have  added  that  the  present  ideas  of  the  universe  have 
won  their  victory  only  after  as  bitter  a fight  with  the  old  scien- 
tists as  ever  they  had  with  the  old  theologians.  The  conceit 
of  infallibility  is  not  confined  to  religious  dogmatists.  But, 
however  conservative  their  advocates  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  necessary  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  so  long  as 
each  keeps  upon  its  own  ground.  Truth  is  one,  and  they  who 
have  the  truth  are  one.  What,  then,  can  science  do  and  what 
has  it  done  for  religion  ? 

A little  farther  up  Divinity  Avenue  two  brick  buildings  faced 
each  other.  On  one  side  stood  old  Divinity  Hall,  on  the  other 
the  new  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  what  was  done 
in  those  two  buildings  was  typical  of  the  two  points  of  view 
of  religion  and  science.  In  the  one  we  were  taught,  it  seemed 
to  me,  the  conclusions  of  other  men.  We  were  not  brought 
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face  to  face  with  the  fundamental  facts  out  of  which  those  con- 
clusions had  been  drawn.  We  were  mostly  gentle,  mild- 
mannered,  well-meaning  young  men,  gathered,  it  is  true,  from 
various  classes,  but  all  of  about  the  same  studious,  mild,  and 
kindly  temperament.  We  had  not  been  very  much  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  life  ourselves.  We  had  never  probably  had  to  do 
battle  with  tempestuous  passions  either  in  our  own  hearts  or 
in  other  men.  Of  the  world  we  knew  little,  and  perhaps  as 
little  of  ourselves.  Our  life  in  that  quiet,  secluded  spot  was 
safe  from  at  least  the  grosser  temptations,  and  we  were  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  labor  out  in  the  labor-market  either  by 
the  liberality  of  our  personal  friends  or  by  the  funds  which  un- 
known donors  had  provided  for  the  support  of  students  in 
general.  Our  teachers  were  refined,  scholarly  men  who 
walked  with  us  along  the  shady  paths  of  meditation  and  study 
in  delightful  companionship.  Meanwhile  the  world  which  we 
were  to  lead  and  advise,  the  world  of  greed  and  passion,  of 
competition  and  ambition,  the  world  of  the  mill  and  the  market, 
the  exchange  and  the  bank,  not  to  say  the  world  of  intemper- 
ance, of  lust,  of  hatred  and  violence, — this  world  which  we 
were  fitting  to  control  and  to  teach, — foamed  and  tossed  so  far 
from  us  that  we  heard  little  of  it.  The  only  men  we  dealt  with 
were  men  of  our  own  privileged  and  gentle  sort.  God  knows 
whether  it  was  any  better  than  the  sort  that  filled  the 
world,  but  it  was,  superficially  at  least,  more  innocent  and 
benevolent. 

Not  such  was  the  life  which  the  founders  of  our  religion  led. 
The  prophets  were  men  of  the  people,  and  they  dealt  face  to 
face  with  the  people  and  their  affairs.  The  Master  was  brought 
up  in  a carpenter’s  shop  in  one  of  the  most  varied  populations 
of  the  Empire.  Those  who  first  received  his  good  news  were 
fishermen,  money-changers,  men  of  the  active  world,  and  the 
great  Apostle  who  transfused  it  into  the  blood  of  the  great 
Gentile  races  earned  his  bread,  as  he  went  from  city  to  city 
with  his  eager  message,  by  weaving  haircloth.  They  all  knew 
by  close  and  continual  contact,  if  not  by  inner  experience, 
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something  of  that  human  nature,  in  its  more  lively  and  ener- 
getic aspects,  which  they  aimed  to  regulate.  They  knew  it 
by  actual  touch  with  the  facts,  the  hard,  unlovely,  unhappy, 
as  well  as  beautiful  and  inspiring,  facts  of  human  life. 

We  did  not  so  know  life,  most  of  us,  and  we  could  not  know 
it  where  we  were  supposed  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  it.  The 
consequence  was  that  our  reasoning  was  based  rather  upon 
what  others  had  felt  and  seen  than  upon  what  we  knew  ourselves. 
Our  reasoning  was  therefore  rather  speculative  and  traditional 
than  inductive  from  our  own  experience  and  observation.  No 
school  in  the  land  was  professedly  and  by  intention  more  free 
from  bondage  to  the  past  than  ours.  It  was  shunned  by  the 
majority  of  students  for  that  very  reason.  But  it  was  under 
the  same  limitations  that  beset  all  academic  study.  Theology, 
though  it  aims  at  practical  results,  is  in  itself  largely  specula- 
tive, and  is,  perhaps  necessarily  to  some  extent,  taught  away 
from  practical  life.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  but  the  gulf  between  meditation  and 
practice  is  not  yet  closed,  and  the  great  difficulties  in  the  w^ay 
of  bridging  it  have  not  been  entirely  overcome. 

How  different  was  the  case  across  the  street!  In  the  Museum, 
we  are  told,  the  first  contact  was  with  a fact,  not  a theory, — 
a fact  present,  not  past.  Agassiz’  “ first  lesson,”  says  his  biog- 
rapher, “was  one  in  looking.  He  gave  no  assistance:  he  simply 
left  the  student  with  the  specimen,  telling  him  to  use  his  eyes 
diligently,  and  report  upon  what  he  saw.  He  returned  from 
time  to  time,  to  inquire  after  the  beginner’s  progress,  but  he 
never  asked  him  a leading  question,  never  pointed  out  a single 
feature  of  the  structure,  never  prompted  an  inference  or  a 
conclusion.  This  process  sometimes  lasted  for  days.  His 
students  still  retain  amusing  reminiscences  of  their  despair 
when  thus  confronted  with  their  single  specimen, — no  aid  to  be 
had  from  outside  until  they  had  wrung  from  it  the  secret  of  its 
structure.  But  all  of  them  have  recognized  the  fact  that  this 
one  lesson  in  looking  influenced  all  their  subsequent  habits.” 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a greater  contrast  than  that  between 
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the  divinity  student  in  his  arm-chair,  reading  in  a book  about 
what  some  one  else  thinks  of  life,  and  the  nature  student 
staring  helplessly  at  a fish.  But  we  see  clearly  by  its  light 
what  the  aid  is  that  science  can  give  to  theology.  Both 
have  their  place  in  human  life.  Science  deals  with  the  ma- 
terial world,  theology  with  the  spiritual  world.  Theology  is 
the  higher  range  of  thought,  since  it  deals  with  a higher  range 
of  being.  Moreover,  it  is  eternal,  dealing  with  the  immortal 
soul,  while  physical  science  will  have  no  interest  for  us  when 
we  have  done  with  the  material  world  in  which  its  work  lies. 
Yet  science  has  two  great  lessons  to  give  to  theology. 

I.  The  first  is  that  this  world  is  alive  with  God.  We  have 
been  taught  for  generations  that  nature  was  spoiled  by  Adam 
and  Eve.  With  their  sin  came  disorder  and  confusion. 
Science  has  lifted  this  cloud  from  the  earth.  When  the 
great  lover  of  natural  law  cried,  “I  think  Thy  thoughts  after 
Thee,  O God,”  the  superstitions  of  ages  rolled  away,  and 
men  saw  the  world  around  them  once  more  full  of  divine  life. 
When  Agassiz  thanked  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for 
its  generous  gift  to  his  Museum,  he  said:  “The  great  object 
of  our  museums  should  be  to  exhibit  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
as  a manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Intellect.  Scientific  in- 
vestigation in  our  day  should  be  inspired  by  a purpose  as 
animating  to  the  general  sympathy  as  was  the  religious  zeal 
which  built  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  or  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter’s.  The  time  is  passed  when  men  expressed  their  deepest 
convictions  by  these  wonderful  and  beautiful  religious  edifices; 
but  it  is  my  hope  to  see,  with  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture, 
a structure  arise  among  us  which  may  be  a temple  of  the  revela- 
tions written  in  the  material  universe,  . . . the  infinite  work  of 
Infinite  Wisdom.” 

II.  But,  while  science  adds  a new  domain  to  theology,  it 
does  a greater  service  in  calling  its  whole  thought  back  to  the 
facts  of  life.  Religion  tends  to  fancies,  conclusions  without 
premises,  traditions  whose  bases  have  long  crumbled  away,  but 
which  are  still  kept  up  as  habits  of  the  mind.  A whole  group 
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of  silly  superstitions,  more  believed  than  we  are  willing  to  own, 
live  without  any  foundation  in  fact, — knocking  on  wrood,  thir- 
teens,  and  Fridays.  Many  a doctrine  holds  a firm  place  in 
multitudes  of  minds,  though  no  proof  whatever  can  be  brought 
to  support  it.  That  infants  are  regenerated  by  baptism,  that 
rain  can  be  brought  by  prayer,  that  ancient  documents  which 
are  neither  correct  as  to  facts  nor  right  as  to  principles  are 
divinely  inspired,  that  we  know  what  took  place  in  the  Divine 
Mind  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  a throng  of  such 
impressive  but  unprovable  ideas,  could  not  be  believed  a mo- 
ment but  for  our  habit  of  taking  testimony  of  the  dead  past 
rather  than  of  the  living  present,  of  our  wishes  or  our  fears 
rather  than  of  our  reason.  If  we  would  follow  the  method 
of  science,  we  should  not  only  get  rid  of  a crowd  of  ghosts 
that  haunt  our  minds,  but  we  should  believe  much  more 
strongly  what  we  find  to  be  substantial  and  true.  For  there 
is  a wide-spread  suspicion,  among  many  who  cannot  stop  to 
investigate  to  the  bottom  or  to  argue  out  to  a finish,  that 
very  much  of  our  religion  is  really  a myth,  a childlike  fancy, 
very  pretty,  sometimes,  but  mainly  false.  So  long  as  this 
suspicion  remains,  religion  is  powerless,  for  confidence  is 
at  least  as  necessary  to  religious  life  as  it  is  to  the  life 
of  business.  What  science  teaches  us  by  its  example  is 
to  look  at  the  facts  and  see  what  they  really  are.  What 
the  Museum  says  to  the  Divinity  School  across  the  street 
is  that  the  times  demand  an  investigation  into  the  assets  of  the 
Church,  a revaluation  of  its  old  securities,  and  a comparison 
with  prices  in  the  open  market.  What  the  student  of  the  fish 
has  to  say  to  the  student  of  the  book  is  that  he  must  defer  to 
the  realities  of  life.  He  must  test  the  truth  of  a doctrine  and 
its  value  in  real  life  by  an  examination  of  facts.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  American  preachers  said  to  his  young  colleague, 
after  hearing  one  of  his  first  sermons:  “What  you  need  to  do 
before  next  Sunday  is  to  find  a man  in  a real  temptation,  and  see 
what  you  can  do  for  him.  Then  come  and  tell  us,  for  we  are 
all  in  real  temptation.”  And  this  is  what  science  has  to  say 
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to  the  traditions  and  theories  of  theology, — go  to  real  life,  and 
see  what  actual  men  and  women  are. 

When  Agassiz  came  to  New  England  in  1846,  he  came  to 
a land  which  had  been  as  intensely  theological  as  Scotland. 
But  the  facts  of  life  were  proving  too  much  for  the  fancies  of 
the  fathers.  Unitarianism  had  made  a place  for  itself  early 
in  the  century,  and  now  a still  broader  faith  was  in  the  air. 
Emerson’s  famous  Divinity  School  Address  had  been  delivered 
only  eight  years  before  Agassiz  landed,  and  only  six  years 
before  Andrews  Norton  had  proclaimed  that  the  story  of  the 
Virgin  Birth  in  Matthew  was  not  a part  of  the  original  Gospel, 
thus  beginning  in  this  country  the  “higher  criticism”  of 
the  New  Testament.  Five  years  before  Theodore  Parker  had 
preached  his  alarming  sermon  on  “The  Transient  and  the  Per- 
manent in  Christianity,”  and,  in  the  very  year  that  Agassiz 
landed,  Parker  began  his  permanent  ministry  in  Boston. 
Europe  was  rumbling  with  the  approaching  revolutions  of  1848, 
and  Brook  Farm  had  not  yet  given  up  its  ideals.  Freedom  and 
reason  were  in  the  air,  and  the  welcome  that  Agassiz  received 
was  not  only  personal,  but  intellectual.  Men  were  getting 
tired,  not  so  much  of  the  errors  of  religion  as  of  its  unreality, 
its  digression  from  the  facts  of  life  and  of  the  world.  There 
was  the  ring  of  reality  in  the  voice  of  the  man  of  science  which 
struck  home  to  the  hearts  of  thoughtful  men.  He  had  learned 
what  he  thought  at  first  hand.  He  had  met  the  Creator  face 
to  face  at  His  work.  He  saw  the  mind  of  God  carrying  out 
its  thoughts  before  his  eyes.  He  speaks  of  his  inability  to  buy 
books  when  he  was  a student  as  a blessing  in  disguise,  because 
it  had  saved  him  from  too  much  dependence  upon  authority. 
So,  when  he  came,  with  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  a community  that  was  growing  restless  under  its  sense  of 
separation  from  the  truth,  he  came  to  men  who  needed  just 
what  he  had  to  give. 

And  this  is  the  work  which  all  science  does  for  all  religion. 
Physical  science  has  its  limits.  It  deals  with  only  one  part  of 
creation.  The  soul  of  man,  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  trusts 
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and  its  forecastings,  is  out  of  its  reach.  But  the  method  of 
science,  which  demands  facts  to  start  with,  whether  they  be 
facts  of  the  material  or  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  the  method 
which  religion  must  follow.  It  must  know  whether  its  records 
are  correct.  It  must  not  yield  either  to  unbelief  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  credulity  on  the  other.  It  must  deal  with  gospels 
and  with  prophecies  with  a reverential  but  with  a steady 
hand.  Only  so  do  we  get  down  to  God  in  the  spiritual  world 
as  the  man  of  science  gets  down  to  Him  in  the  world  of  matter. 
There  is  a tendency,  when  we  deal  with  religious  affairs,  either 
not  to  use  reason  and  conscience  at  all  or  to  use  them  in  a dif- 
ferent way  from  that  in  which  we  use  them  in  judging  matters  in 
our  common  life.  For  instance,  a well-known  Churchman, 
in  a recent  book  written  to  defend  belief  in  the  Virgin  Birth 
in  a different  sense  from  that  which  it  has  in  the  Gospels  and, 
to  the  ordinary  mind,  has  in  the  creed,  seems  to  think  that 
only  experts  can  tell  what  is  true  or  false  in  religious  belief. 
“The  opinion  of  the  man  on  the  street,”  he  says,  “has  but 
little  value  on  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  creeds. 
The  subject  is  too  subtle,  too  complicated.”  Fancy  Jesus 
saying  that!  If  ever  there  was  a soul  that  looked  straight 
at  spiritual  things,  as  simply  as  the  man  on  the  street  looks 
at  them,  it  was  the  Master.  That  is  why  his  words  ring 
with  reality,  why  they  are  so  fresh  and  sparkling,  like  spring- 
water.  God  was  not  merely  something  that  Moses  and  the 
prophets  had  told  him  of,  but  something  that  he  felt  in  his 
own  soul  and  saw  in  nature  and  the  fate  of  men.  Between 
Christ  and  the  man  of  science  there  would  be  to-day  a 
living  fellowship,  and  “the  man  on  the  street,”  with  his 
clear  and  obstinate  distinction  between  truth  and  error, 
would  hear  him  as  gladly  as  the  men  on  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem heard  him  speak  with  the  authority  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  religion  of  to-day,  after  all  its  reforms,  does 
not  yet  ring  true.  Goodness  in  the  Church  does  not  mean  the 
same  as  goodness  in  the  world.  When  the  ushers  close  the 
doors  as  the  service  begins,  they  seem  to  shut  out  the  plain 
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standards  of  common  life, — the  habit  of  sincerity  and  truth- 
speaking which  the  conduct  of  practical  life  requires.  Saints 
and  sinners  inside  are  classified  on  other  principles  than  those 
which  grade  men  outside.  There  are  no  such  absolutely  good 
or  absolutely  bad  men  in  the  world  as  those  that  are  said  to 
inherit  heaven  and  hell.  The  facts  of  life  allow  no  such  ideal 
distinction.  The  doctrine  of  creation  which  forms  the  basis 
of  a great  system  of  theology,  accepted  from  men  who  lived  in 
the  childhood  of  the  world,  cannot  stand  in  the  face  of  the 
world’s  long- gathered  knowledge.  The  ignorance  or  credulity 
which  is  glorified  in  the  Church  under  the  sacred  name  of  faith 
cannot  pass  current  among  men  who  live  in  the  light  of  to-day. 
Religion,  if  it  is  to  hold  the  respect  of  men,  must  mould  its 
belief  upon  the  knowledge  of  its  time,  as  the  glacier  takes  the 
shape  of  the  hills  between  which  it  flows  from  the  mountain 
tops  to  the  farms  of  men.  What  we  call  “liberal  religion”  is 
simply  religion  taking  up  the  facts  of  each  generation  and 
making  them  radiant  with  the  life  of  God.  So  science  is  al- 
ways the  teacher  of  religion,  and  men  of  science  are  guides  and 
torch-bearers  along  the  path  which  faith  must  take.  The 
time  may  come  when  the  great  teachers  of  science,  like  the  great 
theologians,  shall  be  numbered  among  the  fathers  and  saints 
of  the  Church,  and  the  fearless  love  and  proclamation  of  the 
truth  may  be  counted  among  Christian  virtues. 

However  that  may  be,  Agassiz  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  forces  that  made  liberal  religion  so  powerful  in  New  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  there  may 
be  truth  in  the  illusion  of  that  October  morning,  when  the  light 
in  Divinity  Avenue  seemed  to  come  from  the  face  of  a man  of 


science. 


